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would connect it more closely with Aramaic than
with the other Semitic languages. Geographically,
however, the ancient language of Mesopotamia may
for the present be called Aramaic. The date also of
the most ancient of these inscriptions is still a matter
of controversy. If some of them go tack, as some
scholars maintain3 to 4000 B.C., they would represent
the very oldest remnants of Semitic speech, and
almost any deviations of the later Aramaic dialects
might he accounted for by mere growth and decay.

If that ancient Semitic literature was itself preceded,
as seems now very generally, though not yet uni-
versally, admitted, by another civilisation, not Semitic,
and known by the name of Sumero-Accadian, this
would open to us an insight into a past more distant
even than that which is claimed for the oldest Egyp-
tian and Chinese literature. It may be so, bat as yet
neither the language, nor the ideas conveyed by it,
give the impression of so very remote an antiquity.1
Much, no doubt, has been achieved in deciphering
these cuneiform inscriptions, and every year brings
new and important results. But this very fact shows
how dangerous it would be to look upon every new
discovery as final, and to arrange and rearrange the
history and chronology of the East in accordance
with the latest conjectures, based on the decipher-
ment of the cuneiform inscriptions.2

Clialdee and Syriac.

The  language   spoken  in  historical times in the

1  See Giffard Lectures, p. 305.

2  See Sayce, Hitbert Lecture*, 1887, p, 413.